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gestures and expressions of emotion, this 
endeavor would not spring from any deep 
feeling on the artist's part. 

These traits one finds in the work of 
Sluter's nephew and chief disciple, Claus 
de Werve, who was born at Hatheim in 
Gelderland, joined his uncle at Dijon in 
1396, collaborated with him on the "Well 
of the Prophets," succeeded Sluter as the 
chief sculptor of the Duke of Burgundy, 
completed the sepulchre of Philippe le 
Hardi in 141 1, and died in 1439 after ex- 
periencing many disappointments under 
Jean sans Peur and Philippe le Bon, less 
prodigal in their patronage of the arts than 
Philippe. 

Fierens-Gevaert 4 states that in the col- 
legiate church of Saint-Hippolyte at Po- 
ligny are sculptures by Claus de Werve. 
Humbert, 5 referring to these sculptures, 
states specifically that Claus de Werve 
worked at Poligny. Unfortunately the 
authority for this assertion is not given, 
but the case is extremely probable. In the 
time of Jean sans Peur and earlier, Poligny 
belonged to the Dukes of Burgundy. Jean 
Chevrot, a native of Poligny, was chief of 
the Council of Philippe le Bon, ambassador 
to England, Bishop of Tournay; he died in 
1460 and his portrait statue, part of a 
funerary monument, is still in the church 
of Saint-Hippolyte at Poligny. This 
church, commenced in 141 5, was embel- 
lished by Jean Chousat, "Bourgeois de 
Poligny," who gave part of his fortune to 
the construction and decoration of the 
church, and founded there a chapter of 
canons in 1429. Chousat, who died in 
1433, was a councilor of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy and treasurer of Philippe le Bon. 
His portrait statue is in the choir of Saint- 
Hippolyte, together with statues of the 
Virgin, Saint Andrew, and Saint John. 
Judging from reproductions of the portrait 
statue and of the Saint Andrew, 6 these 

4 Fierens-Gevaert. La renaissance septentrion- 
ale et les premiers maitres des Flandres, 1905, 
pp. 80, 81. 

s Andre Humbert. La sculpture sous les Dues 
de Bourgogne, 1913, p. 112. 

6 Illustrated in a guide to Poligny, published by 
the Comite d'initiative de Poligny, which con- 
tains brief information concerning the history of 
the town and its monuments. 



sculptures appear to be the work of Claus 
de Werve, close in style to his mourners on 
the tomb of Philippe le Hardi. Our statue 
of Saint Paul is smaller in size than the 
Saint-Hippolyte sculptures, but so similar 
in style that it may be assigned with con- 
siderable certainty to the same artist. 

A tower of the convent, whence came our 
statue, is known as the "Tour Chousat." 
Did the Maecenas of Saint-Hippolyte ex- 
tend his benefactions to the convent of the 
Dominican friars in whose church were 
buried the "high and mighty" of Poligny? 
If Claus de Werve worked at Poligny, it is 
not improbable that the convent profited 
from the master's sojourn. However this 
may have been, the presence at Poligny of 
the statues just mentioned strengthens my 
belief, which is based as well on evidence 
of style, that our Saint Paul is in all proba- 
bility a work of Claus de Werve in the 
second or third decade of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. J. B. 

PRINTS OF 
ENGLISH LANDSCAPES 

IN the print gallery next to that in 
which are exhibited the late eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century architectural etch- 
ings and lithographs which were noticed in 
the last number of the Bulletin, there 
hangs a selection of English landscape 
prints of the same period, for the greater 
part by comparatively unknown men, but 
numbering among their designers such 
more conspicuous artists as Girtin, Crome, 
Cotman, and Turner. Like the architec- 
tural prints these landscapes require for due 
appreciation that the visitor to the gallery 
be willing momentarily to adjust his great 
grandfather's spectacles upon his nose and 
to look through them with as much sym- 
pathy for the life of past times as he is able 
to summon, for they are quite different in 
many essential particulars from the printed 
landscapes with which he is more familiar. 
Since their time the whole mechanism, even 
the facts, of social life have fundamentally 
changed, and with them the attitude 
toward the country-side, so that if one de- 
sires fully to understand these old draughts- 
men and what their landscapes meant, he 
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must endeavor to remember the social con- 
ditions which gave rise to them. 

Property in England at that time was 
based on ownership of land. For the gen- 
try "home" depended on a country-side, 
and to it the fields and woods and streams 
were integral, essential as the "hearth" 
itself. For the Yorkshireman a trip to 
London meant four days upon the road 
with many stops to change horses and al- 
most as many visits to roadside inns for 
rest and refreshment. Counties were still 
something more than mere political sub- 
divisions of the electorate, and the little 
towns retained their definite local cultures. 
The week-end or Sunday tripper from the 
metropolis having yet to be invented, land- 
scape was not seen with his cabined eyes, 
for the Vista and the View were still in style 
and foregrounds frankly served as frames. 

Just as the seaman studies his horizon, 
so does the country gentleman his pros- 
pects, and it is only the city-bred, their 
eyes habitually constrained by brick and 
mortar, who find absorbing interest close 
at hand. Before the tripper overran the 
earth it had a meaning, every hill its name 
and personality and every stream its char- 
acter and grace, which like those of Colonel 
This and Lady The-other were not with 
impunity to be trifled with. The man who 
made a landscape therefore had to take his 
choice and either make a portrait or a 
"pastoral" — directly to be recognized or 
frankly fanciful — but in either case to show 
a sweep of land through which a man and a 
horse might work their way for miles. 

There was a great and varied life upon 
the roads which needed guide-books full of 
maps, and led the stay-at-homes to pur- 
chase "Tours" with many pictures, plain 
and colored, through which they might 
relive the pains and pleasures of their days 
upon the road and call to mind the slow un- 
folding panorama of the Thames or Wye. 
And as they knew their country-side in sun 
and storm and liked its large, unchanging 
features and its deep placidity, they found 
no need for whipping up excitement or 
call for wild romantic moods. They pic- 
tured it as "home," a place for quiet work 
and rest. Their views were therefore 
map-like statements of the larger con- 



tours, useful to the traveler and remind- 
ers to the sedentary. 

Then came the tripper, the city man but 
just escaped from plastered walls and cob- 
bled streets, who did not know Nob's Hill 
and only saw a pile of stone about whose 
top the lightning played, or seeing Severn 
turn and twist could only grasp with un- 
accustomed eye the wonder of the trees and 
sedge along its bank. The books all tell 
of changes wrought by Gainsborough and 
Constable and men from Norwich who dis- 
covered this and that, but one imagines, as 
one looks at the vast change which came 
about, that Rowland Hill and Mr. Huskis- 
son played their parts as well, for it was 
they who, regulating first the posts and 
then projecting rails, turned rural England 
over to the city man, who tripping here and 
there with speed and ignorance saw only 
pretty spots and failed to know the long- 
enduring land. Where squires had hills as 
friends with character and individuality 
unchanged by rain or shine, the casual on 
the road depicted them at best as personal 
experiences, as aspects of his passing 
thought, without existence in themselves. 
He saw the land but once and having seen 
it in its evanescent mood he called the stolid 
pictures of the country-born untrue, be- 
cause, his unaccustomed eyes bewildered 
by the lights and fleeting shadows and the 
quickly changing color, he never saw the 
underlying daily facts his cousins knew. 
He piled up clouds and led the sun to drink 
and called it Salisbury Plain, without the 
wit to know that what he drew was merely 
weather, not the land. He drew a house 
with thatch, a path, and a lichened tree, 
disposed them in a pretty pattern, and 
called them Kew. And in his search for 
truth he produced reports like those of the 
blind men in the Japanese fable, who, 
scrambling over the elephant, pronounced 
him all ears, or tail, or trunk. 

The group of prints now shown contains 
examples from the middle of the eighteenth 
century down to specimens typical of the 
work that was done by the generation which 
immediately preceded Seymour Haden, 
and thus almost spans the complete evolu- 
tion from the country landscape to the full- 
fledged tripper landscape, or, in the more 
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familiar jargon, from the professional en- 
graving to the painter-etching. It is worth 
while to stop and think for a moment about 
the technical aspect of this change, since 
from the days of Hamerton it has been 
said that until the middle of the last cen- 
tury there was so little etching done in 
England and so bad, that what was done in 
the late 'fifties and the 'sixties amounted 
to a "Revival of Etching," a term which 
has come to be accepted without thought 
just as was that other curious fable about 
how William Morris in the 'nineties revived 
printing. The quite obvious fact in each 
case was that neither etching nor printing 
had ever died, but merely that styles had 
changed. In both printing and etching a 
group of amateurs, who were also ardent 
collectors and admirers of long-dead kinds 
of work, began to make prints and books, 
and, basing themselves upon the old things 
that they liked so much, proclaimed them- 
selves to the world as regenerators, proph- 
ets who were going to bring printing and 
etching back to their true principles. And 
for some unknown reason the world took 
them very much at their own valuation. 
Today, however, a sufficient amount of 
water has gone under the bridges for us to 
see that in each case so far from regenerat- 
ing, a thing which requires a very consider- 
able amount of technical skill, all that the 
amateurs did was to produce work which 
as compared with the work of the regular 
professionals was neither more nor less than 
amateur, and bore all the marks of technical 
inexperience. 

During the period of twenty or thirty 
years following 1800 the various graphic 
media were handled in England with a 
skill and surety and precision, as well as 
with a freedom and ease, which have never 
since been equalled. Etching, dry point, 
soft ground, aquatint, mezzotint, woodcut, 
and lithograph were all used, and while used 
in manners not now in vogue were used with 
a perfection of craftsmanship that is liter- 
ally astounding. Every day and as mat- 
ters of course men produced aquatints, 
lithographs, and mezzotints which have a 
quality and a perfection that no one of 
today, and no one during the "Revival," 
could match, while the ordinary routine 



work of such master-craftsmen as the Fin- 
dens and others who worked in the same 
style is all but unbelievable in its micro- 
scopic brilliance and surety of control over 
the very difficult problem of biting. In 
fact, the thing which probably as much as 
anything caused the change to the hit or 
miss technical methods of the "Revival" 
was the very fact that the techniques had 
become too skilful, that, too much effort 
and attention having been put on purely 
technical problems, there was a revolt 
against perfection which led to the appre- 
ciation of the mystery that lies in things 
which are not fully comprehended. It is 
indubitable that the work of the " Revival," 
fine and often brilliant as it is, owes much 
to the artistry which counts on accident — 
and even we have the word of one eminent 
practitioner that there is no artistry where 
technical results are predicable. 

There is much that one could say about 
the evolution of techniques and the altera- 
tions in style, but it must suffice to call 
attention to only one thing, which is that 
much of the development subsequent to 
the work now on exhibition can be found 
in germ upon the wall. Let anyone famil- 
iar with the work of Haden look atten- 
tively at the soft grounds of Crome, the 
dry points of Geddes, and the plates from 
the Liber Studiorum, and he will see that 
Haden had looked there, long and fre- 
quently. Without mentioning the names 
of any living artists it is enough to say they 
also have not been unaware of the contri- 
bution and the accomplishment of these 
forgotten predecessors. And so, after all, 
this old English material is not as far off 
or as different as it may look at first sight — 
the only thing is that the moderns, in large 
measure confining themselves to what the 
elders would have considered but pieces of 
pictures, have emphasized their burrs and 
shadows into what at first appears a greater 
brilliance. 

And the one question to which it all leads 
is whether it might not be worth the while 
of the amateur and collector to follow the 
path made for him by the modern graphic 
artist and himself go back and look a little 
at these things which are so rich in matter 
for reflection. W. M. I., Jr. 
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